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Meditation 


The Dogma Is the Drama 


Dorothy L. Sayers 


Dorothy L. Sayers, best known for her murder mysteries, also wrote a series of plays presented at 
Canterbury Cathedral. 


Sayers once famously wrote that the dogma of Christian faith creates the drama. This is made evident 
in her plays. The following meditation comes from Sayer's nativity play, “He that Should Come.” 
The lines were written for Balthazar, the biblical wise man traditionally thought to be African. In this 
excerpt, Sayers beautifully expresses Balthazar’s longing for the Messiah: 


My skin is black with the punishing fury of the sun. 

About my palaces the jungle creeps and whines, 

Famine and plague are my fireside companions, 

And beyond the circle of the fire, the glare of hungry eyes. 

The lion sits by the water-hole, where the women go down to wash, 


In the branches crouches the leopard. 


Ilook out between the straggling branches of the vine and see 
Fear in the east, fear in the west: armies 

And banners marching and garments rolled in blood. 

Yet this is nothing, if only God will not be indifferent, 

If He is beside me, bearing the weight of His own creation: 

If I may hear His voice among the voices of the vanquished, 

If I may feel His hand touch mine in the darkness, 

If I may look upon the hidden face of God 

And read in the eyes of God 

That He is acquainted with grief. 
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Cinema as the Art Form of Transformation 


Interview with Story Guru Bobette Buster 


Radix: You've helped many filmmakers with their storytelling skills. How does film, versus print 
work as a medium for telling faith stories? 


Bobette Buster: Cinema is the art form of transformation. At first, early moguls like Thomas 
Edison were in charge and it was all about the new technology. But when people got over the 
wonder of the technology, of watching images that moved, movies became boring because the 
stories weren't engaging. 

Then Edison began to wonder why more people were going to the Thursday evening films 
than the Friday ones. Well, the Thursday evening films were directed by D. W. Griffith and 
starred Charlie Chaplin. These films had interesting stories and those stories were about trans- 
formation. 


It's a Wonderful Life is an extraordinary film of hope and redemption. 


The director, Frank Capra, literally frames the movie with prayers. 


People say that the film industry is all about market- 
ing or stars, but in the end what really sells tickets is the 
story. When the plot line connects with the audience 
and they’re interested in the lead character’s journey, 
that creates word-of-mouth interest that advertising 
can’t buy. The “big idea” people leave the theater with 
and have taken into their hearts—that’s what makes 
the difference. Every one of us has a favorite film that 
has touched us deeply—movies that are not formulaic 
but have a sense of mystery and magic. 

So when people talk about “faith films,” I’m mysti- 
fied. They may be saying they want a message movie or 
they may mean a Billy Graham film. But I think the 
great faith films tell stories about transformation. 

What cinema does best is ask the big questions of 
life. The best movies magnify the turning points by 
which you can make a choice toward your true destiny. 
Some films can be cautionary—if you do this, this might 
happen; “The wages of sin is death.” Denzel Washing- 
ton wrote that on the script for Training Day for which 
he won an Oscar. The great films lead us to consider 
what it means to be human in our times. 

Christians often say they want “a great Christian 
movie.” But what they’ re really saying is, wow, this is a 
powerful medium. Why don’t we have a film for our 
team? Because then we'll really touch hearts and minds 
around the world. 

This gets to the question of “what is Christian art?” 
The great museums in Europe are filled with Christian 
works of art. But after a while the museum collections 
can look like a wallpaper of biblical art. The artists of 
the time had to paint religious truths and until the 19th 
century artists didn’t feel liberated to paint other truths. 
They weren't free to step away and take a look at the 
world in which they lived. 


Radix: Some directors have done better than others at 
expressing faith in film. What are the great films of trans- 
formation? 


Buster: The great films of transformation always find 
an audience. I’m thinking of films like The Shawshank 
Redemption, or Schindler’s List, or Braveheart, or Unforgiven. 
These are films about characters who make a choice be- 
tween whether they want to become truly alive or one of 
the living dead. 

The Godfather is a great film, revered in the canon of 
filmmaking, and it’s a profoundly Christian film. Francis 
Ford Coppola sets up two ceremonies that are going on 
at the same time. In one Michael Corleone becomes god- 
father to his sister’s son. But at the same time he has 
joined the Mafia and ordered the elimination of rival Ma- 
fia families. 

Once you join the Mafia you’ve made a pledge until 
death—no matter what. That might mean committing 
acts of cardinal sin. So, for the good of the family Michael 
commits murder and can never go back to his original 
life dreams. 

During the baptism ceremony for his sister’s baby, 
Michael says, “I do renounce Satan,” which is a lie. He 
literally and consciously condemns himself to hell. That’s 
a profound moment ina film that is both a tragedy anda 
cautionary tale. We’re compelled by this story to ask our- 
selves how far we would go to protect our families. I 
think The Godfather should be considered a faith film. It’s 
an anti-redemption story about a man who becomes not 
a hero, but a tragic antihero. 

For an epic redemption story, there’s The Shawshank 
Redemption. The story introduces a man who is one of the 
living dead, lost in prison for 20 years. He eventually 
sets himself free by forgiving himself for an act he com- 
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What cinema does best is ask the big questions of life. The best movies magnify 


the turning points by which you can make a choice toward your true destiny. 


mitted when he was 18 years old. And once he sets him- 
self free he becomes a new man. While watching this 
film the audience experiences that uplifting sense of re- 
demption. 


Radix: Do you have a favorite Christmas movie? 


Buster: One of my favorites is It’s a Wonderful Life, which 
gives people hope and is an extraordinary faith film. It’s 
about a man, George Bailey (played by Jimmy Stewart) 
who didn’t get to go to war, who doesn’t feel heroic, and 
is disappointed with his life. He doesn’t have the eyes to 
see the gifts he’s been given or that his ordinary acts 
made an extraordinary difference. 

In the depths of despair, George utters a prayer un- 
der his breath. Then he contemplates committing sui- 
cide by jumping off a bridge. When a man does jump off 
the bridge, George jumps in to save him. That man turns 
out to be an angel who shows George what life would 
have been like had he not lived. 

George then has an “aha” moment of gratitude and 
sees what a gift life is. He experiences the life-changing 
epiphany of seeing that all his ordinary acts of kindness 
have had meaning. It’s an extraordinary film of hope 
and redemption. 

The director, Frank Capra, literally frames the movie 
with prayers. The film begins with George's family pray- 
ing for him. At the end of the story, George prays desper- 
ately, “Dear Father in Heaven, I’m not a praying man, 
but if you’re up there, show me the way.” By the conclu- 
sion of the film both prayers are answered. 


RL 
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Radix: As someone who teaches script-writing, how do 
you see the Nativity narrative as a story? 


Buster: The story begins with the fact that there is no 
room in the inn for Jesus who is the King of Kings. His 
father is a son of David, yet he is born in the lowliest of 
settings. 

The audacity of that choice made by God is very cin- 
ematic. In scriptwriting we always look for ways to tell a 
story from the opposite direction, to make people lean in 
and say, “What?” Everything about the Nativity story 
captures our attention in that way. 

The story begins by telling us that the mother of Jesus 
was a virgin. So it begins with a miracle. Then Joseph 
and Mary have to make their way to Bethlehem, which if 
we really understand history, is an unlikely place. It 
was as if Jesus, the King of Kings, was born ina garage 
in South Central L.A. 

It is an unsafe place; there are marauders. That’s why 
the shepherds were out watching their flocks at night. 
And that’s why they took their animals inside with 
them—to protect them. So the shepherds are in a field, 
protecting their flocks, when a host of angels appears. 

Then a miraculous astrological event happens. At that 
time, many courts had expert astronomers, because they 
were always looking for signs and wonders. They were 
always on guard for signs of disaster. 

There was a phenomenon at that time (now confirmed 
by NASA) when Jupiter and Venus aligned in the sky 
and formed a “star” that was very low and very big. 
King Herod, as we know, was very interested in talking 


To believe in a divinely inspired Bible—a book full of all sorts 


of narratives —is also to believe that God loves telling stories. 
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to the “Wise Men” about how they were interpreting 
the stars, because he had heard rumors of a coming 
Messiah. 

The Nativity is always portrayed as taking place in 
oh-so-sweet “Little Town of Bethlehem,” but it wasn’t 
sweet—it was a dangerous, treacherous place. We 
don’t like this dark part of the story. We don’t like to 
tell it. Herod was so filled with jealousy and fear he 
had all the infant boys slaughtered. We often say about 
storytelling that the truth always wins out. The Na- 
tivity story relates a series of events that couldn’t be 
made up. It’s just too audacious. 

What's great about cinematic storytelling is that 
people accept alternate realities. In movies we accept 
the idea of angels and ghosts. No 
one says it can’t be true. The Na- | 
tivity story relates a series of auda- | 
cious events. The more audacious | 
it is the more people will go for it. | 

The Nativity story still captures | 
our interest with its description of | 
shepherds and Wise Men and a | 
newlywed couple. The entire | 
world is changed by a constella- | 
tion of events full of signs and won- | 
ders and illogic. : 

The story describes the trans- | 
formation of characters, and in do- 
ing so transforms us, leaving us to | 
ponder the meaning of those | 
events. 

I think a lot of people may have 


GILL 


listens. 
Bobette Buster 


had a sense of an angelic presence, although they may not 
acknowledge it. That feeling that there’s a mystery out 
there has inspired storytelling for years. People very rarely 
stop and say, “Wow, this was a miracle.” But in the Nativ- 
ity story all the wonders are seen as miracles from God. 

People sometimes say we don’t have enough positive 
stories. “Everything is going to hell ina hand basket.” A 
woman told me she was approached at church by a mother 
who said, “Don’t tell any Old Testament stories to the 
Sunday School class because they are too scary for my 
daughter.” I said, “Then don’t tell her any stories at all.” 
Life is hard. There is treachery and evil. Horrible things 
happen. But there is also majesty. 

The biblical stories have all these elements—the evil 
_ that makes transformation necessary 
_ and the hope that transformation is 
_ possible. 
To believe in a divinely-inspired 
_ Bible—a book full of all sorts of narra- 
tives—is also to believe that God loves 
_ telling stories.@ 


Bobette Buster teaches storytelling at the 
University of Southern California’s film 
school. She has worked as creative ex- 
ecutive for Tony Scott and has written and 
produced films, including Siberian Educa- 
tion (starring John Malkovich) and You 
Ain’t Heard Nothing Yet!, a documentary 
on sound in cinema. 

She is author of the book Do Story: How 
_ to tell your story so the world listens. Learn 
more at bobettebuster.com 
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Tree of Life 


Respecting the Divine Mystery in Film 


Ryan Pemberton 


American director and screenwriter Terrence Malick is an enigma. After releasing two critically 
acclaimed films in just five years, Badlands (1973) and Days of Heaven (1978), he moved to Paris and 
disappeared from public view for two decades. When he finally returned to the States and filmmak- 
ing in the late 1990s, Malick released a string of films, The Thin Red Line (1998), The New World (2005), 
The Tree of Life (2011), To the Wonder (2012), and Knight of Cups (2015), that paralleled his personal life: 
deeply thoughtful, enigmatic, and unpredictable. 


God’s presence in our world, forgotten, denied, and overlooked though 


it is, is another central theme in The Tree of Life. “That’s where 


God lives!” Mrs. O’Brien tells one of her young boys with a smile, 


pointing skyward. 


In a career that spans four decades, Malick has released 
just seven feature films. And yet, he’s received three Acad- 
emy Award nominations, been awarded the highest 
prize at the Cannes International Film Festival, and is 


sought after by the most prominent actors in film. 

One of the most divisive filmmakers working today, 
Terrence Malick’s work is as likely to impress as it is to 
repel. Film critics and theologians have revered Malick’s 
films for their rich aesthetic, patient attention to the in- 
tricacies of human relations and to God’s creation, and 
for addressing life’s biggest questions. Roger Ebert, 
whose final film review was of Malick’s 2012 work, 
To the Wonder, referred to Malick as one of the few 
directors left who strive “to make no less than a master- 
piece.” Theologian David Bentley Hart has called 
Terrence Malick “America’s greatest filmmaker, and per- 
haps the greatest of his time.” Minister and theologian 
Peter Leithhart named The Tree of Life “one of the most 
spiritually challenging and theologically sophisticated 
films ever made.” 

Alternatively, Malick’s aversion to linear narration 
and flittering transitions from seemingly random im- 
ages, an editing style that has become more prevalent in 
his recent films, frustrates many viewers. “Self indul- 
gent” and “meandering” are common critiques. It is not 
uncommon to hear of moviegoers walking out of Malick’s 
films, even at foreign and independent film festivals 
where more unconventional films are de rigueur. 

This divided reception can be traced largely to 
Malick’s unique style. Unorthodox, idiosyncratic, and 
elusive are all apt descriptions of his filmmaking ap- 
proach. And yet, given Malick’s frequent focus on such 


metaphysical questions as innocent suffering, divine si- 
lence, and faith in general, his unique style may be more 
fitting than eccentric. It is little wonder Malick’s presen- 
tation is often described as transcendent, romantic, and 
even spiritual. While his work focuses on some of life’s 
most elusive questions, few answers are offered—at least, 
not explicitly. Malick’s films are best understood as ex- 
periential. They evoke emotion and tension, rather than 
simple solutions. At a rare pre-screening talk, Malick 
once invited the audience to simply let the film “wash 
over them.” 

Given the contentious response to his work, Malick’s 
own story may prove helpful. 


Personal Life 

Born in Illinois in 1943, Malick spent much of his youth 
growing up in Texas as the oldest of three boys. The 
Midwestern aesthetic common to many of his films can 
be traced to Malick’s experience in small-town, middle 
America. After high school, the future filmmaker gradu- 
ated summa cum laude in philosophy from Harvard. Later, 
as a Rhodes Scholar, he pursued graduate work at Ox- 
ford University, studying the philosophical heavy- 
weights Soren Kierkegaard, Martin Heidegger, and 
Ludwig Wittgenstein. [Malick never finished his gradu- 
ate degree, due to differences with his tutor at Magdalen 
College. ] 

Knowing something of these philosophers’ work 
helps explain the philosophical nature of Malick’s films. 
For example, Heidegger’s work was largely influenced 
by his own rural surroundings; he loved walks in the 
countryside and disdained much about modernity. One 
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of Heidegger’s central claims is that humanity has for- 
gotten to notice the fact that it is alive. An attentive eye to 
the mystery of existence is acommon thread in Malick’s 
films, which invite the viewer to notice the beauty and 
intricacy in even the most common experiences. 

When he returned to the States, Malick taught phi- 
losophy at MIT and worked as a freelance journalist 
before venturing into film. 

Notoriously reclusive, Malick refuses interviews and, 
most surprisingly in a panoptic culture, few photos of 
the filmmaker exist. Little is known of Malick’s personal 
life, though some of the themes in his most recent films— 
grieving a brother who died at just 19 (The Tree of Life), 
balancing relationships with a Parisian wife and a high 
school sweetheart (To the Wonder), and a loss and return 
to faith amidst the sheen of Hollywood (Knight of Cups)— 
appear to be autobiographical. 

Given this macro-level view of Malick’s oeuvre, recep- 
tion, film style, and his own life, let us take a more fo- 
cused look at one of his most prized works: The Tree of 
Life. 


Tree of Life 
Set in three distinct periods, The Tree of Life tells the story 
of the O’Brien family and the loss of their middle son, 
known simply as “R.L.” The majority of the film’s story— 
non-linear though it is—is told through a mix of the 
memories and present day experience of the oldest son, 
Jack O’Brien (played by Sean Penn), reflecting on the 
anniversary of his brother’s death. 

The Tree of Life is a coming-of-age story that shows, 
rather than tells, the familiar tale of a young boy’s loss of 
childhood innocence—and the struggle to get back toa 
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state of innocence. It is also a tale of two approaches to 
life: the way of nature and the way of grace, as they are 
referred to throughout the film. 

These two ways of life are embodied in the 
protagonist's father, played by Brad Pitt, and mother, 
Jessica Chastain, respectively. Pitt’s character is a hard- 
working, masculine, religious father who demands re- 
spect from his sons and co-workers alike, and who fails 
to understand the divine way of grace until he is invol- 
untarily brought face to face with his own limits. “I 
wanted to be loved because I was great,” Mr. O’Brien 
confesses after losing his job. “A big man. I’m nothing. 
Look at the glory around us; trees, birds. I lived in shame. 
I dishonored it all, and didn’t notice the glory. I'ma 
foolish man.” 

Chastain’s character, in contrast, is a mother who 
exudes joy, wonder, and peace, and who invites her 
young boys to “love everything,” even at the cost of be- 
ing ridiculed, ignored, or even wounded by those choos- 
ing the way of nature. In one particularly difficult scene, 
Mr. O’Brien grabs Mrs. O’Brien’s arms in the middle of 
the family’s kitchen and wrestles her into submission 
while she cries, trying futilely to escape his grip. Jack, 
the oldest son, looks on from behind a screen door. 
“Grace doesn’t try to please itself,” Mrs. O’Brien nar- 
rates at another point. “Accepts being slighted, forgot- 
ten, disliked. Accepts insults and injuries.” 

God’s presence in our world, forgotten, denied, and 
overlooked though it is, is another central theme in The 
Tree of Life. “That’s where God lives!” Mrs. O’Brien tells 
one of her young boys witha smile, pointing skyward. It 
follows that one of the films most common views is heav- 
enward: the dendrites of a tree’s skeletal branches fan- 


The Book of Job makes repeated appearances. The first visual in 


the film is a line from Yahweh's monologue at the conclusion of 


the ancient story: “Where were you when I laid the foundation 


of the Earth?” 


ning upward, clouds sailing slowly overhead, and a 
glass-enclosed elevator climbing the sides of modern 
skyscrapers that seem to stretch into eternity. Though 
God is routinely presented as “up there,” the central 
character smiles by the film’s conclusion as he begins to 
notice the divine presence all around. 

But the undeniable heart of the film is the topic of 
grief and, in particular, innocent suffering. Malick’s in- 
terest in suffering is most certainly theological. The Book 
of Job makes repeated appearances. The first visual in 
the film is a line from Yahweh's monologue at the con- 
clusion of the ancient story: “Where were you when I 
laid the foundation of the Earth? ...when the morning 
stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for 
joy?” Job 38:4, 7) Wrestling with his first experience of 
death—a drowned boy at the local swimming hole—the 
eldest O’Brien boy asks of God, “Where were You? You 
let a boy die. You let anything happen. Why should I be 
good, when you aren't?” 

Similarly, after receiving news of her middle child’s 
death, Mrs. O’Brien asks, “Where were You?... Did You 
know?” In response to this mother’s begging for an an- 
swer to innocent suffering in the wake of divine silence, 
the film curiously enters a long sequence portraying cre- 
ation, evolution, and the cataclysmic extinction of dino- 
saurs. Far from a tangent, this cosmic sequence invites 
the viewer to recall the film’s prologue and God’s ques- 
tion from the Book of Job, “Where were you?...” 


For Reflection 
In light of this filmmaker’s enigmatic approach to 
some of our most abiding, challenging questions, there 


are at least two questions worth reflection for contempo- 
rary Christ followers. 

First, what makes a Christian film Christian? Is it 
introducing the work with a passage of Scripture? Is it 
quoting the Bible throughout the film? Is it dealing with 
issues like sin, conversion, and redemption? The Tree of 
Life does all of these, and yet most would not immedi- 
ately think of it as a Christian film. Nor, however, do I 
think these things per se make The Tree of Life a Christian 
work. And yet, I see the film as undeniably Christian. 
What makes a film Christian—or not? 

Second, how does the subject of The Tree of Life 
necessitate this film’s style? When attempting to address 
themes such as the mystery of innocent suffering and 
God’s abiding presence in our world, is Malick’s enig- 
matic approach not only fitting, but somehow neces- 
sary? Films that attempt cheap, sentimental offers of hope 
are plentiful. But films that attempt to look unflinch- 
ingly at our deepest wounds and most perplexing ques- 
tions while still offering tangible hope, precarious though 
it must be, are in short supply. This is The Tree of Life’s 
greatest gift. It is also this aim that necessitates Malick’s 
unorthodox directorial approach. 

The Tree of Life, and so much of Malick’s work, is 
the gift of a man captivated by glimpses of holiness, 
grace, and redemption still found in our seemingly God- 
forsaken world, if only we have eyes to see. 


Ryan J. Pemberton is the Minister for University Engage- 
ment at First Presbyterian Church of Berkeley. He is the 
author of Called: My Journey to C. S. Lewis’s House and Back 
Again (Leafwood Publishers, 2015) and the forthcoming Walk- 
ing With C. S. Lewis. (Lexham Press). 
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The Lady in the Van 


Who Is My Neighbor? 


Ifa slightly deranged old woman took up residence in front of your house ina garish yellow van 
you might find it disturbing, perhaps enough to call social services and see what it would take 
to gently relocate her. If she conspicuously loaded and unloaded miscellaneous personal items 
(some with odoriferous contents) in plastic garbage bags you might be concerned about her 


unsightly activity. 


If we live in cities, we face some version of such occasions for discernment 


almost daily—when to give and to whom; whether to speak or hurry by, 


hoping to avoid an awkward confrontation; when to go out of our way for 


someone in need when “our way” is paved with pressing agenda items and 


includes good works to which we're already committed. 


If she knocked at your door and asked to use the 
telephone or bathroom, you might find yourself engaged 
in uncomfortable soul-searching about the exact extent 
of your obligation toward strangers. And this would 
not be an altogether unfamiliar conundrum. 

If we live in cities, we face some version of such 
occasions for discernment almost daily—when to give 
and to whom; whether to speak or hurry by, hoping to 
avoid an awkward confrontation; when to go out of our 
way for someone in need when “our way” is paved with 
pressing agenda items and includes good works to 
which we're already committed. 

Of course, if the old lady in question was Maggie 
Smith, you might take her in and offer her tea. But even 
Alan Bennett didn’t enjoy that particular good fortune, 
though he did have the imagination to invite Dame 
Maggie to play the part of the aging, gifted, and demented 
Mary Shepherd when he brought her story, and his own 
uncomfortable role in it, to the London stage in 1999 as 
The Lady in the Van. 

Smith played the role again in the 2015 film of the 
same name, her added 16 years giving her performance 
that much more poignancy. Though “poignant” may 
not be the first word that comes to mind as one registers 
small shocks of recognition in scene after scene where 
Bennett’s comfortable, self-protective upper-middle- 
class morality is assailed by the exacting, persistent de- 
mands of a woman who refuses the role of meek and 
grateful recipient of charity dispensed on another's 
terms. She knows what she requires and asks for it, ap- 
parently convinced that it is her due. She also knows 
what she doesn’t want—flowers, for instance—an ab- 
surd gift to offer a van-dweller-and refuses such mis- 
placed kindnesses without ceremony. 


Though Gospel teaching is never the explicit focus 
of Bennett’s play, the question is implicit in every scene: 
“Who is my neighbor?” The question occurs in Luke’s 
gospel, posed by a lawyer “seeking to justify himself.” It 
is prompted by Jesus’s response to the lawyer’s previ- 
ous question, “What shall I do to inherit eternal life?” 
Jesus’s answer is two questions: “What is written in the 
Law? How do you read it?” (Luke 10:26, ESV) When the 
man, a well-trained Jew, recites the two great com- 
mandments—to love God with all one’s heart, soul, and 
strength, and one’s neighbor as oneself—Jesus replies, 
“You have answered correctly; do this, and you will 
live.” But the lawyer, perhaps, in spite of himself seek- 
ing something beyond self-justification, persists: “And 
who is my neighbor?” Jesus answers with the parable of 
the Good Samaritan. Like so many of his parables, it is a 
gift and a challenge—an invitation and a terrible incon- 
venience. 

The parallels between the Samaritan’s story and 
Bennett’s make it hard for anyone familiar with the 
former not to hear its echo as the sad, comic plot un- 
folds. The playwright finds the old woman literally “by 
the side of the road.” Others—neighbors who share vari- 
ous degrees of concern, dismay, and irritation with this 
“public nuisance”—walk by. 

Though some make token efforts to help, only Bennett 
remains engaged (or he might say entrapped) long 
enough for an encounter to become a relationship and 
for his sense of obligation to deepen in ways that stretch 
his conscience to the point of acute discomfort. Like the 
Samaritan who pays an innkeeper for the injured 
stranger’s care, Bennett goes the second mile, and then 
the third, and keeps going. 

But not without some resistance. And resentment. 
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And qualms that arise are well grounded: she does need 
kinds of help he’s not in a position to provide. Once 
she’s on his property he has implicitly assumed a legal 
responsibility the extent of which remains disturbingly 
vague. Increasingly, she consumes time and mental en- 
ergy he has good reason to direct elsewhere. She is, in 
fact, a nuisance, a liability, and a distraction. 

The practical challenges she brings into his and 
his neighbors’ lives are also consequential. Sanitation 
and smells are high on that list. Neighbors with small 
children are concerned about her snappish, rude be- 
havior: when their music bothers her, she reacts shrilly. 
They, of course, have no idea of the pain behind her 
outbursts—that she was once a gifted musician whose 
gift was smothered by the misguided discipline of a 
mother superior. 

Her van, inexpertly hand-painted bright yellow, is 
an eyesore. And, as all concerned are well aware, she 
might die there in their street. No one knows, until 
Bennett bothers to track down an estranged brother, who 
is next of kin. 

The problems of entering into relationship with a 
person whose needs are many, and whose dementia 
destabilizes every negotiation, are enough to give even 
the saintliest second thoughts—and Bennett (the char- 
acter, represented by Bennett the playwright) is no saint 
(as that term is popularly understood). He claims no 
particular piety; his charity is offered with reluctance; 
and he is chronically confused about what ordinary 
human decency requires. 

With more than a touch of irony, he dramatizes his 
ambivalence by appearing in both the play and film ver- 
sions as two different characters who dress the same, 


look the same, and are both Alan. One is the somewhat 
reclusive writer whose main concern is his work, and 
who regards the human needs of those around him— 
especially the inconvenient ones—with detached irony— 
material for wry comment, perhaps, and potentially 
stage-worthy, but otherwise none of his business. 

The other Alan Bennett is a kindly soul, inclined 
toward compassion, though timid about committing to 
public charity—a shy man who recoils from his un- 
kempt neighbor's brashness, bluntness, and unpleas- 
ant odor. Like most of us, I would venture to guess, he 
would prefer to offer his kindness from a safe and sani- 
tary distance and come to quick closure. For the aston- 
ishing 19 years Mary Shepherd lived in front of and 
eventually on his property he appears to have main- 
tained the unlikely hope that the intrusion would prove 
temporary. 

And so it was, after a fashion. Mary eventually dies 
there on the property, not long after her reluctant land- 
lord has learned of her remarkable musical talent and 
the trauma that buried it and perhaps helped relegate 
her to the margins of a society she was once able to charm. 
Her story, as he tells it, invites his viewers and readers 
to imagine what gifts lie buried under the dingy, cast-off 
clothing and miscellaneous clutter that so many of the 
homeless cling to as remnants of more respectable lives. 

And the story challenges us not to romanticize the 
poor, but to recognize them. The difference between the 
two is large. Up to the day of her death in the cluttered 
yellow van Mary remains a difficult neighbor. Though 
there are a few playful moments when Bennett agrees to 
give her a joy ride down the small hill in her wheelchair 
or when they exchange bits of banter (clever enough 
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The parallels between the Samaritan’s story and Bennett's make it 


hard for anyone familiar with the former not to hear its echo as the sad, 


comic plot unfolds. The playwright finds the old woman literally “by 


the side of the road.” 


that the characters seem rather thin masks over the con- 
siderable comic genius of the award-winning play- 
wright and actress), most of their relationship is tenta- 
tive; it never ceases to trouble Bennett’s conscience. Help- 
ing the poor, it seems, for those of us ina position to do 
so, is never a simple matter—not if we care enough to 
consider the complexity of their needs, the delicate dis- 
tinction between their needs and desires, and the open- 
endedness of the perennial question, “Am | my brother’s 
(or sister’s) keeper?” 

As it turns out, Bennett was. And so we may be, in 
ways we may have been divinely prepared for, but could 
hardly have anticipated. I think of the many stories I 
have heard of people who accrue adjunct relationships 
with ex-in-laws in their old age, with indigent adult 
children of acquaintances who have rejected them, with 
old people living in squalor so proximate and apparent 
it can’t be easily avoided. 

To recognize the appearance of such people in one’s 
life as an invitation and challenge from God is likely the 
right way to understand circumstances we didn’t invite 
but did inherit. Yet understanding is only part of what 
is called for. Beyond that lie the practical daily or weekly 
decisions about personal boundaries, about how much 
time, money, attention, food, transportation, and con- 
versation to expend on such causes when they crowd 
our other commitments, including the bits of Sabbath 
rest we glean from our own busy schedules. The second 
mile appears, if this story is any indication, to be riddled 
with stones and pitfalls. 

Though the final scene of Mary Shepherd’s difficult 
life might well be described as a bit of romantic senti- 
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mentality, I found it quite moving. As she dies, she is 
greeted by a young man whose death in a motorcycle 
accident she believes she’d caused. Suddenly comforted 
by his loving reappearance after years of guilt, anxiety, 
and secrecy about that defining incident, they walk a 
path together toward a golden heaven where clouds part 
and a benevolent God-figure stretches his arms out wide 
to them with a welcoming smile. Even if the God-in-the- 
clouds image seems hackneyed, the message of wide 
welcome and divine delight at a child’s homecoming is 
powerful. 

As for Alan Bennett, his property now restored to 
cleanly propriety and his daily life free of unseemly dis- 
ruptions, he finds his own heart opened in new ways. 
His own secrets—the affections he maintains for the men 
in his life, the arguments with his alter-ego, the memo- 
ries he, too, has buried—lie more gently on him. He has 
been changed by the hard-wrung charity he found the 
heart to offer. 

This is a film I can imagine seeing every year if only 
for the way it helps to fine-tune the questions we live 
with as North American members of a culture and church 
where affluence often, despite mission trips and fund 
drives, allows us to keep a “safe” distance from the poor 
and so may deprive us of the opportunity to open our 
doors to “angels, unaware.” 


Marilyn McEntyre is a writer and professor of medical hu- 
manities at the U.C. Berkeley-UCSF Joint Medical Program. 
She is the author of many books, including three books of 
poetry inspired by painters: Drawn to the Light, In Quiet Light, 
and The Color of Light. 
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45 Years and The Work of Love 


“And over all these virtues put on love...’’ Colossians 3:14 


Ian Noyes 


In the film 45 Years, Andrew Haigh explores how love and longing shape our lives. We 
meet Kate and Geoff Mercer a week before their 45th wedding anniversary celebration. The 
settled and familiar rhythms of their life together in the English countryside are upset 
when Geoff receives a letter from the Swiss authorities with news that they found the body 
of a woman named Katya preserved in the ice of a mountain crevasse. The name from 
Geoff's past immediately registers with Kate, but it is not until he says, “I know I told you 
about my Katya,” that we too become aware of how this will test the foundation of their 
marriage. 
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The film is remarkable for the way it subtly captures the many missed 


opportunities to genuinely connect and care. 


As they look forward to the gathering that will cel- 
ebrate their 45 years of marriage, Geoff and Kate at times 
contend and more often concede to the growing distance 
between them. As the nature of his relationship with 
Katya slowly is revealed, Geoff becomes pensive and 
passive 

Early on, he acknowledges that on the fatal moun- 
tain-climbing trip he was Katya’s “next-of-kin,” having 
“pretended to be married” to avoid the stigma of travel- 
ing together. Yet, while Geoff is quick to affirm that “it 
wasn’t real,” several late nights in the attic scrolling 
through old slides of their time together reveal other- 
wise. 

His brooding nostalgia invades the present reality 
of his life with Kate and nourishes seeds of doubt and 
insecurity already present in her heart. “I haven’t been 
enough for you,” she concludes. The despair she ex- 
presses, however, is less troubling than the words and 
actions that so conspicuously go unsaid and undone. 
Their responses to one-another’s questions are often a 
terse “I’m fine...I’m all right...I’m o0.k.” 

Forty-five years together, and their deepest feelings 
remain largely unspoken. “We’ve never talked about it 
(Katya’s death) in all the years we’ ve known each other,” 
Kate says. Time has passed and so much terrain is still 
untraversed. The film is remarkable for the way it sub- 
tly captures the many missed opportunities to genuinely 
connect and care. Perhaps we could feel indignant, if it 
weren’t so convicting. What if the camera were turned 
on our lives—our friendships, marriages, and families? 
Would these daily invitations to venture love be any 


more obvious to us? How quickly we complacently ac- 
cept the distance that can creep into even our closest 
relationships. 

Often what stands in the way of genuine intimacy 
are our own romantic ideals. Rather than commit to the 
hard and messy work of being honest, broken, and real, 
naming our disappointments, admitting our failures, 
and continually risking forgiveness, we cling to our vi- 
sion of what should be and withdraw in denial. The 
night before their celebration, Kate plasters over her pain 
saying they must simply “try and start again.” She cho- 
reographs the evening, telling Geoff what they must do 
to keep up appearances. 

Geoff valiantly tries to make amends through his 
much-anticipated anniversary speech. He tells Kate that 
he loves her and thanks her “for putting up with me all 
these years.” He says that “persuading you to marry me 
was the best thing I have ever done,” and that “the 
choices we make when we are young are pretty bloody 
important.” 

Yet he can’t escape his preoccupation with the past. 
He even ironically shares that “I like not knowing the 
time” when Kate tells him she had thought about buy- 
ing him a watch. He doesn’t realize that love is not a 
one-time decision we’ve made in the past, but a daily 
choice to actively bring our love into each moment that 
presents itself. 

Geoff’s memory of Katya doesn’t so much create as 
expose the underlying anxiety and faultiness of a love 
rooted in sentimentality. Midway through the movie, 
Kate comes home to find Geoff reading Kierkegaard. He 
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Rather than commit to the hard and messy work of being honest, 


broken, and real, naming our disappointments, admitting our 


failures, and continually risking forgiveness, we cling to our 


vision of what should be. 


might have been helped by reading Kierkegaard’s 
thoughts on the biblical command to love... 


“Only when it is a duty to love, only then is love eternally 
secured; secured against the ravages of change, eternally 
and happily secured against despair. However joyous, 
happy, indescribably confident, instinctive and 
inclinational, spontaneous and emotional love may be, it 
still needs to establish itself more securely, in the strength 
of duty. Only in the security of the eternal is all anxiety 
cast out. 

For in spontaneous love, however confident it be, there 
still resides an anxiety, a dread over the possibility of 
change. Yet in the ‘you shall,’ it is forever decided; one’s 
love is forever secure. Every other love can be changed 
into something else... 

There, where the merely human wants to storm forth, 
the command still holds. Just when the merely human 
would lose courage, the command strengthens. Just when 
the merely human would become tired and clever, the 
command flames up and gives wisdom. 

The command consumes and burns out what is unsound 
and impure in your love, but through it you shall be able 
to kindle it again, even when, humanly considered, all 
has been lost.” 


Kate and Geoff understand love to be a flame, but of 
a different sort. As described in their favorite song, Smoke 


Gets in Your Eyes, the flame of love simply burns or doesn’t 
and in either case only seems to obscure one’s view. 
They do not know the purifying fire of God’s love which 
commands us to love and is the surest ground for last- 
ing love over time and under strain. “Wear love,” Paul 
says in Colossians, describing a love secured not by the 
loveliness of the object, but founded upon the infinitely 
faithful, abundantly generous, and effectively eternal 
love of God. Our confidence that we are the objects of 
God's great affection becomes the wellspring out of 
which we love one another. Such a view reorients our 
understanding of love. It is not a scarce commodity that 
is ours to give or withhold, grasped in our tight grip, but 
is a reality we wear and in which we live. 

Kate is right: she isn’t enough for Geoff, but not for 
the reasons she thinks. Their vision of love is mired in 
sentimentality, and so can only disappoint. In the end 
when she pulls her hand from Geoff's, we must thank 
the director for an honest and sober portrait of a mar- 
riage that, while appearing to endure, has been built 
upon shifting sand. Our love needs to be founded on 
something more real, the promise of God’s love at work 
even when we pull our hand away, that can grow strong 
in even the darkest places of our lives. ll 


Ian Noyes, M. Div., has most recently been senior pastor at 
First Presbyterian Church of Berkeley. 
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Celebrate 


Today, on our anniversary, I remember 
your story about drawing the girl’s name 
for the third-grade Christmas party, 

how you took responsibility 

on your own shoulders 

for the twenty-five cent gift 

your mother, concerned enough 


with food and rent. 


With a big heart and a plan 
you filled an empty Coke bottle, 
already a two-cent value, 

with twenty-five bubble gums, 
and how she didn’t like it, 
thought it was stupid, 

and ever after you dislike 


name drawings. 


Marriage is a little like the draw— 
there’s a whole lot you don’t know 
about the other person, 

but you start off 

with a generous heart 

and give it your best shot. 


Disappointments occur. 


At Bethlehem, Herod 
expected a king, 
Joseph, a virgin, 


shepherds, a quiet night. 


—Sandra Krawciw 
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The Wrong Man 


Look, the virgin shall conceive and bear a son, 
and they shall name him Emmanuel, 


which means, “God is with us.” Matthew 1:23 
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Sharon Gallagher 


Director Alfred Hitchcock excelled at creating films with atmospheres of foreboding and dread. He’s 
best known as the writer/director of Psycho (1960), perhaps the most famous horror film of all time. 
The iconic knife-in-the-shower scene with its screeching Bernard Herrmann score is often parodied. 
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The recurring image of the crucifix reminds us that Jesus 


on the cross was the ultimate “wrong man.” 


Hitchcock films sneak up on us and we learn to watch 
them with caution. No matter how charming the pro- 
tagonists or how lovely the setting there’s always a 
sense of menace. 

In the early Hitchcock movie Suspicion (1941), Cary 
Grant and Joan Fontaine play newlyweds driving along 
the scenic Pacific Coast Highway, happily heading off 
on their honeymoon. But as the new husband makes 
sharp turns around the steep cliffs of the California 
coast, the bride becomes more and more anxious. She 
begins viewing all his behavior with growing mistrust, 
until she’s convinced that he’s planning to kill her. 

Those who’ve driven the Pacific Coast Highway 
recognize the exhilaration of sheer beauty combined 
with a sense of danger, veering around curves with 
high cliffs on one side and steep drops on the other. It’s 
the perfect setting for building the anxiety and fear 
Hitchcock needed for his story. 

Hitchcock and his wife, Alma, bought an estate in 
Scotts Valley (near Santa Cruz) and knew and loved 
the North Coast of California. The Birds (1963) is set in 
the sleepy, scenic coastal town of Bodega Bay—a lovely 
place for a peaceful weekend getaway. Except that it’s 
Hitchcock’s world and the town is terrorized by flocks 
of murderous birds. Idyllic settings, however promis- 
ing, present only the illusion that all is right with the 
world. Hitchcock, in fact, believed that we live ina fallen 
world—residents beware. 

Hitchcock rarely talked about his faith, except for 
occasionally saying, “The Catholics are after me.” 
Hitchcock was raised Catholic and attended a Jesuit 
school. That education made its mark—Hitchcock films 
reflect a deep understanding of depravity in a fallen 
world. But in The Wrong Man (1956) the director also 
reveals his belief in the power of prayer and the possi- 
bility of grace. 
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Hitchcock famously introduced his T.V. shows with 
a personal word to the audience. His introduction for 
The Wrong Man is surprising: 


“This is Alfred Hitchcock speaking. In the past I have 
given you many kinds of suspense pictures. But this time, 
I would like you to see a different one. The difference lies 
in the fact that this is a true story, every word of it. And 
yet it contains elements that are stranger than all the fiction 
that has gone into many of the thrillers that I’ve made 
before.” 


As the movie opens, Hitchcock lulls us into a sense 
that all is right with the world. And then things go very 
wrong. The movie begins with scenes from Christopher 
Emmanuel Balestrero’s warm domestic life with his wife 
and children. He’s a good father, a good husband, and a 
good man. 

But Manny’s job as a musician doesn’t bring in much 
income and the couple struggle to pay their bills. Then 
his wife needs dental work the couple can’t afford. So 
Manny heads to a bank to get a loan on his wife’s life 
insurance, their only source of ready cash. While there, 
he’s mistakenly identified as a man who robbed that bank 
as well as some local stores. 

From that point on, things go downhill quickly. Manny 
is arrested and identified as the robber in a lineup. A 
sympathetic lawyer advises him to find witnesses who 
can provide alibis for the times of the robberies. But when 
they search for witnesses, each lead comes to a dead end. 
As their hopes repeatedly rise only to be smashed, 
Manny’s wife suffers a breakdown, overcome by the 
wrongful charges they can’t seem to disprove. 

As his wife’s condition transforms her into a distant 
stranger, Manny’s faith sustains him. A devout Catho- 
lic, Manny carries rosary beads in his pocket. During 
times of intense struggle he holds the crucifix and it seems 
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In his monologue, introducing the movie, Hitchcock says 


that “every word” of his story is true. This would include 


the prayer and the miracle. 


to give him comfort. The recurring image of the crucifix 
reminds us that Jesus on the cross was the ultimate 
“wrong man.” Even the Roman soldiers knew he was 
innocent and tried to have him freed. But the mob 
shouted, “We want Barabbas,” a man the Gospel of John 
describes as a “robber.” 

When the charges against Manny can’t be disproved, 
his wife plunges deeper into depression and Manny 
falls into despair. As the world closes in on him, this 
good man is humiliated, charged, and jailed. 

When Hitchcock was a young boy and misbehaved, 
his father once threatened to have him arrested and ac- 
tually took him to a jail. This terrorized young Alfred 
and left him with a life-long fear of being imprisoned. 
Hitchcock reveals his own terror of prison in Manny’s 
psychological reactions to the confinement. The jail 
scenes were actually filmed in a NYC jail, with real pris- 
oners, adding to the film’s almost documentary-like feel- 
ing of realism. 

Manny’s work as a musician means that he’s out ev- 
ery evening playing at a club. With his wife now in an 
institution, Manny’s mother moves in to take care of the 
children. As she watches her son falling deeper into 
despair, she pleads with him to pray. 

After listening to her, Manny walks over to a painting 
of Jesus and prays, “My God, only a miracle can save 
me.” Ashe prays, we see a street scene with a man who 
looks like Manny walking toward us. As the man ap- 
proaches the camera, Hitchcock superimposes this 
man’s face over Manny’s. It’s the face of the man who 
actually committed the robberies who has returned to 
the area and to his old habits. 

This criminal goes back to a store he’s burgled before 
to rob it again. But this time the store owner is able to 
stop him while his wife calls the police. Manny is then 
cleared of all charges. The wrong man has been replaced 
by the real criminal. But help comes from outside the 
world’s justice system. Manny’s prayer brings a miracle. 

Director Francois Truffaut describes the scene and its 
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meaning with insight gained as a long-time Hitchcock 
scholar: 

“This is certainly the most beautiful shot in Hitchcock’s 
work and it summarizes all of it. It is the transfer of 
culpability, the theme of the double, already present in 
his first English movies, and still present in all his later 
ones, improved, enriched, and deepened from film to 
film.” 


Hitchcock based his script on a story he read in the 
New York newspapers, about a musician who played 
at the Stork Club who was accused and convicted of a 
crime he didn’t commit. That part of the story is true. But 
in his monologue, introducing the movie, Hitchcock says 
that “every word” of his story is true. This would in- 
clude the prayer and the miracle. Since Hitchcock cre- 
ated this part of the story himself, this claim to truth is 
puzzling. 

I think this is Hitchcock’s bold affirmation of an- 
other kind of truth, beyond the kind of truth we read in 
newspapers. Hitchcock is affirming a theological truth, 
an ontological truth about the world we live in. The 
miracle, which Hitchcock inserted into the story, is a 
reminder that God cares, that God’s son was sent to the 
cross as the “wrong man” ina major “transfer of culpa- 
bility,” that God hears our prayers and responds. 

Truffaut describes the miracle as an “affirmation of 
belief in Providence.” But Hitchcock’s affirmation is more 
specific than a belief in Providence might suggest. 
Manny, the name of Hitchcock’s “wrong man,” is short 
for Emmanuel, which means “God is with us.” Manny’s 
first name is Christopher. So his name could be inter- 
preted as meaning “Christ is God with us”---the truth 
we celebrate in Advent. 


Sharon Gallagher is editor of Radix magazine and a faculty 
member at New College Berkeley. She is the author of 
Finding Faith. 
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Pixar Director Pete Docter 
on Making Movies 


Pete Docter is the director of Pixar 
movies including Monsters, Inc., Up, 
and Inside Out. He was also a writer 
and supervising animator for the 
movie Toy Story. This excerpt is from 
an interview Doug Bunnell and I did 
with Pete at a Mexican restaurant in Ber- 
keley shortly after Toy Story was re- 
leased. And, in honor of our Christmas 
issue, Pete has now answered a few ques- 
tions about his favorite Christmas mov- 
ies. — Sharon Gallagher 


Radix: How did you start working 
in animation? 


Docter: I guess it’s something I’ve 
been interested in since I was really 
little. Bringing something to life that 
is really just a bunch of squares and 
wedges is like mimicking God. Mak- 
ing these images move was the first 
thing that got me hooked. Then when 
you get good at it, the drawing is not 
only moving butit’s thinking. It looks 
as though it’s alive, a thinking be- 
ing. And that’s what’s kept me 
hooked—that kind of acting, of cre- 
ating a character that does not re- 
ally exist. 

In hand-drawn animation it’s a 
bunch of drawings. On the computer 
it’s a bunch of digital information, 
but it doesn’t really exist anywhere 
except in the mind of the artist who 
puts it together, so I guess it’s a de- 
sire to “play God” and all that. 


Radix: Did you ever think you'd be 
doing what you're doing right now? 


Docter: I didn’t think about that at 
all. Ijust knew I liked doing it. People 
always look at me and say, “You’re 
so lucky. You’ve had this goal 
throughout your life. You always 
knew what you were going to do.” 
I was lucky that when I got out of 
school the industry was expanding. 
People who graduated before me 
were having to bag groceries. So it 
turns out I was born at a good time. 


Radix: You've described your jour- 
ney as being in the right place at the 
right time. You’ve seen that? 


Docter: Even hooking up with Pixar. 
Icame out of school and had a chance 
to go to several places. I don’t know 
why I chose Pixar, because it was 
kind of the dark horse in a way. 
Hand-drawn animation was what I 
had always been interested in and 
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so I thought I would probably go into 
hand-drawing, but Pixar caught my 
eye. When I joined it was small. I 
think I was the tenth person in the 
animation group. A couple of years 
later I would have missed the boat. 
But it’s not me planning these things. 


Radix: Do you have any favorite ani- 
mators? 


Docter: Animators are not usually 
people that the public is generally 
aware of other than Walt Disney, 
who actually did very little anima- 
tion in terms of the actual craft of tak- 
ing a bunch of drawings and mak- 
ing them come to life. He was a great 
storyteller, which is, of course, why 
his films do so well—that and hav- 
ing a good manager. Artists are usu- 
ally a pretty odd bunch, and they 
often times have egos. You want to 
say, “I made that painting. There it 
is on the wall, and it’s mine.” 

But in animation you have to get 
hundreds of people to work together, 
to co-own this thing (we're kind of 
socialists in that way), which is hard 
for a lot of people. 

There were a lot of animators I re- 
ally loved. Disney, and then other 
guys like Chuck Jones and a man 
named Bach. He lives alone with one 
assistant on a farm in Canada, and 
makes these really great, very per- 
sonal films, mostly about environ- 
mental issues that say, “Technology 
is going to take you over and any 
spirituality that we have.” 
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There were times when I got too stressed out with what I was doing, and 


now I just step back and say, “God, help me through this.” It really helps 


you keep a perspective on things, not only in work, but in relationships. 


Radix: Tell us a little about the 
different stages you go through, 
starting from ground zero with an 
idea. 


Docter: Well, that’s the difference, 
I’d say, between an artist versus an 
entertainer in some ways. I’d say 
Eastern European films are more art 
pieces. I don’t know if people there 
see animated films as art, but I do, 
and those are really expressions of a 
personal vision. Whereas what we 
do is more like vaudeville or enter- 
tainment. 

There’s some amount of personal 
vision, but we also keep the audience 
in mind at all times. What will play, 
what will they respond to? Like a 
good actor, really—stage actors will 
change their performance as they go, 
to reach the audience—to make them 
laugh, to make them cry. 


Radix: How has having a child 
changed who you are as an artist? 


Docter: Work-wise, I definitely see 
things differently. There are things I 
would find kind of quirky or weird, 
that might have a tinge of violence to 
it, but as a single guy, or even as a 
married guy, I'd think, “It’s funny.” 
But then when you have a kid, you 
think, “Oh, he’ll be watching this. I 
don’t know how I'd feel about that.” 
As a Christian, having my son has 
made me even more amazed by the 
whole Creation, when I watch him 
grow and start to connect things in 
his brain. Isay, “That’s amazing.” It 
leaves me speechless. 


Radix: How would you say that be- 
ing a Christian affects how you do 
your work? 
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Docter: Years ago when I first spoke 
at church, I was kind of nervous 
about talking about Christianity and 
my work. It didn’t really connect. But 
more and more it seems to be con- 
necting for me. I ask for God’s help, 
and it’s definitely affected what I’m 
doing. It’s helped me to calm down 
and focus. 

There were times when I got too 
stressed out with what I was doing, 
and now I just step back and say, 
“God, help me through this.” It re- 
ally helps you keep a perspective on 
things, not only in work, but in rela- 
tionships. 

At first you hire people based 
purely on their talent, but what it 
ends up as is that people who 
really go far are good people. 
They’re good people to work with, 
and I think God really helps in those 
relationships. 


Radix: I know you do a lot of pray- 
ing, and that’s a big part of the artis- 
tic part of what you and some of your 
co-workers do. 


Docter: Yes. You could probably 
work on a live-action movie that 
takes maybe six months hating ev- 
erybody else and you'd still have a 
film. But these animation projects 
take three or four years, and it’s re- 
ally difficult to do without having a 
good relationship with the people 
you’ re working with. 


Radix: Do you ever see yourself mak- 
ing a more explicitly Christian 
movie? 


Docter: Not at this point. I don’t 
know that that’s really me. I don’t 


feel so comfortable with that. Even if 
you have a moral to a story, if you 
actually come out and say it, it loses 
its power. Not that we’re trying to be 
sneaky or anything, but you have 
more ability to affect people if you’re 
not quite so blatant about it. Does 
that make sense? 


Radix: That seems right in line with 
what Jesus’ parables were too. He 
tended not to come right out and ex- 
plain, “This is what I was trying to 
say.” 


Docter: To me art is about express- 
ing something that can’t be said in 
literal terms. You can say it in words, 
but it’s always just beyond the reach 
of actual words, and you're doing 
whatever you can to communicate a 
sense of something that is beyond 
you. 


Radix: Do you have any favorite 
films that affirm faith? 


Docter: “A Charlie Brown Christ- 
mas” (not technically a movie, but 
still essential Christmas viewing) is 
pretty gutsy. How many network- 
produced shows will quote from 
Luke, and then have a character say, 
“That’s what Christmas is all about, 
Charlie Brown”? 


Radix: Do you have any other favor- 
ite Christmas movies? 


Docter: “It’s a Wonderful Life.” I 
also love “Elf” and “A Christmas 
Story.” And “The Grinch Who Stole 
Christmas” (the animated version, 
directed by Chuck Jones) always 
gets me. 


Music 


The Very Last Day, Parker Millsap 


(Okrahoma Records) 


reviewed by 
Dan Ouellette 
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At 23, Parker Millsap sings his 
Americana music like an old soul. 
There’s a refreshing spunk to his 
melody-rich country-meets-blues- 
meets-rock tunes on his passionate 
third recording, The Very Last Day. 
Earlier this year the guitarist / singer 
opened a show for Elton John, who 
remarked after, “Last night in At- 
lanta I saw one of the best concerts I 
have ever seen...It restored my faith 
in music.” 

While legacy artists such as Paul 
Simon and Leonard Cohen have re- 
leased stellar recordings this year 
that cement their reputations as pop 
colossi, there’s been an abundance 
of youngsters who’ve been given the 
opportunity to bring their voices to 
the masses. Case in point, the 27- 
year-old R&B/deep country /jazz 
singer Kandace Springs who made 
her sublime debut, Soul Eyes, on Blue 
Note Records—the same label that 


launched Norah Jones’s career in 
2002 (in October 2016 she, too, re- 
leased perhaps the best album of her 
career, the jazz-informed Day 
Breaks). 

So it goes with Millsap, a small- 
town Oklahoma native who grew up 
in the Bible belt—smack dab in the 
Pentecostal church he attended as a 
child and that continues to pro- 
foundly inform his songs. Influenced 
by his Christian upbringing as 
well as Greek mythology, John 
Steinbeck’s dust-bowl] tales, the har- 
rowing post-apocalyptic novel The 
Road by Cormac McCarthy, and the 
Left Behind endtimes series of books, 
Millsap avoids doctrine in his dis- 
course of personal songs. His grip- 
ping tune with a shuffling blues beat 
and catchy guitar licks, “Pining” is 
a romantic piece about keeping his 
woman—a pretty standard Ameri- 
cana theme. The same goes for the 
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blues-fueled “Morning Blues” with 
lyrics about the beaten down, such 
as “When you wake up bruised /Tie 
on your flyin’ shoes/C’mon let’s 
lose / These morning blues.” 

The song ends with rhythmic 
claps, straight out of the gospel tra- 
dition, which opens the door to the 
church. Millsap bases two numbers 
with references to the pews of his 
church. The first, “Heaven Sent,” 
comes from the second pew in the 
church and is a song from a son to 
his preacher father. The theme: how 
to deal with the gay issue in Chris- 
tianity with the protagonist saying: 


I fell in love on accident 
Wondered just what Jesus meant 
When He said all love was 
Heaven-sent 


The father claims it’s a sin, which 
the son struggles with and fears both 
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Millsap has left the Pentecostal background of his early life, 


but its apocalyptic shadow still informs him. 
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the disappointment he’s caused as 
well as damnation. He petitions both 
his father and God: 


Jesus died upon that tree 
Daddy, do you think that 
covered me 

Red and yellow, black and 

white 

We are precious in His sight 


The second pew-related song 
“Hands Up” comes from the last 
row: a three-tour Iraq War vet who 
suffers the VA life of poverty and as 
“aman outta luck” resorts to robbing 
a “Quik-Trip” gas and junk food 
store, pistol in hand. It’s a rough- 
hewn and real rocker where the vet 
orders the kid behind the register to 
“grab me a fistful of twenty dollar 
bills,” and then asks for pity in case 
he’s seen as “some kind of trash”: “I 
got babies at home, and brother I 
gotta feed ‘em.” Again, the one-time 
churchgoer questions how he got to 
his dire circumstance and questions 
God in the face of his best friend end- 
ing up in a body bag: 


I went to church sat in the very 
last pew 

Preacher said Jesus would save 
my soul 

But he never showed up when 
we were out on patrol 

And a bomb went off 


One critic called Millsap’s music “re- 
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ligion-laced parables,” which is a 
distinctive descriptor, given the 
spiritual depth to his music. When 
asked by NPR’s Melissa Block in her 
NPR Weekend Edition show what it 
was like going to church for him, 
Millsap replied, “It was just part of 
life. It’s what you do. And for me, it’s 
where so much of my memories of 
music come from...singing hymns 
and stuff...[that] really introduced 
me to the folk process, because the 
hymns and things that we were sing- 
ing were old songs that dead people 
had written. I got comfortable with 
that idea early on, and how songs 
evolve.” 

And his songs have evolved 
throughout his young career, with 
the bluesy tune “Old Time Religion” 
(“...is good enough for me”) and the 
wild “Truck Stop Gospel,” about a 
road-running evangelist preaching 
from his run-down 18-wheeler filled 
with 15,000 Bibles. Both come from 
Millsap’s 2014 self-titled album and 
are humorous in their own way. 

But Millsap’s most profound tunes 
on The Very Last Day are dark and 
ominous. Again, they come from his 
Pentecostal history: the celebration 
of the end times and the rapture. But 
in his case, the apocalypse has a 
deeper human meaning. In the creep- 
ing slow blues with a wailing fiddle 
undertow, “You Gotta Move,” he 
sings “But when the Lord gets 
ready / You gotta move.” He sings 


the sober “Tribulation Hymn’ with 
its dirge-like melody that was in- 
spired by the Left Behind books. He 
told NPR: “According to the Bible, 
what's going to happen after the rap- 
ture occurs and everybody who was 
saved goes to heaven—for a long 
time, I really was concerned about 
that... it was a very real fear I had as 
a child.” In the song, he laments that 
after his sister was chosen, he is left 
behind: 


Now I kneel at the altar 

A church of vacant pews 

In the rafters a chorus of crows 
They sing like a hymnal of rusted 
organ tunes 

They sing like the broken heart of 
one who knows 


Millsap has left the Pentecostal back- 
ground of his early life, but its apoca- 
lyptic shadow still informs him, ex- 
pressed in the swampy rock title song 
of the new album. Rather than the 
rapture, the earth is destroyed by 
“That Great Atomic Power...that fi- 
nal fiery shower...that mushroom 
rushing up to space.” It’s firm on his 
mind as he says that he’s going to 
sing “Amazing Grace” and “Lift my 
hands and say / Praise the Lord /It’s 
the very very very last day.” 


Dan Ouellette is conducting research and 
interviews for his new book on Joni Mitchell 
and her connection to jazz. 


Books 


Thumbprint on the Clay: 
Divine Marks of Beauty Order and Grace 
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From the first page of Thumbprint on 
the Clay: Divine Marks of Beauty, Or- 
der and Grace, we’ve embarked onan 
adventure: “Evidence is everywhere. 
Hints. Clues. And our calling is to 
be detectives. To notice. To respond.” 
Luci Shaw has done it again! She 
invites us, and we’re off with her on 
the God-imprinted adventure of in- 
carnate life, richly and sensuously 
captured in her stories and word- 
images. 

Full disclosure: I’ve been a friend 
of Luci Shaw’s for at least three de- 
cades. Her faith, way of living, and 
kindness are imprinted on my soul. 
Before I knew Luci and while I was 
in college, my friend Lynne Mitchell 
Baab—now also an author of illu- 
minating books of Christian spiritu- 
ality-gave me a copy of Luci’s book 
of poems, Listen to the Green (her first 
published book), and I was hooked. 

What captivated me was Luci 
Shaw’s signature blend of “think 
and ink” with which she expressed 
her very human faith, sweeping me 
along in the adventure of growing 
intimacy with our ever-loving, every- 
creating God. I’m grateful that Luci 


Luci Shaw 


(InterVarsity Press) 


reviewed by 


Susan S. Phiillips 


was hooked on publishing, so that 
we now have more than thirty books 
of prose and poetry from her to am- 
plify our own experience of grace. 
A few years after becoming a Luci 
Shaw fan, I had the privilege of meet- 
ing Luci and her husband Harold 
(who died early in 1986) when they 
spoke at New College Berkeley. As 
publishers the Shaws shaped the 
world of Christian thought that I 
roamed through in the 1970s and 


‘80s. They were people of deep faith 
and the courage to critically engage 
ideas and culture. 

Luci has continued to live a life 
of whole-hearted and sharp-minded 
engagement as a writer, teacher, 
speaker, editor, wife (for many years 
now sharing the adventure of mar- 
riage with John Hoyte), mother, 
grandmother, great-grandmother, 
and friend par excellence. 

Luci and I served together for 
years on the Radix board, nurturing 
and being nourished by this fine 
magazine. Later while serving to- 
gether on the Board of Governors of 
Regent College, Luci and I shared 
long drives to the college, longer 
meetings, and even longer post-meet- 
ing conversations, and all those 
hours were precious opportunities 
for me to be shaped profoundly by 
Luci’s intelligent, realistic hope. 

She helped me see God’s 
thumbprints in the clay of my own 
soul and also in the Communion of 
Saints, even when gathered in board 
meetings. Thumbprint in the Clay fol- 
lows Luci’s prose books The Crime of 
Living Cautiously and The Adventure 
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There is treasure in the clay pot and, we trust, beauty from the ashes. 


Profoundly and simply, the message is that we are not alone. We are 


held in hands that shape and shelter us, and their touch may be 


conveyed through nature, art, and human kindness. 


of Ascent, and all three prose books 
brim with enthusiasm for the jour- 
ney with Jesus Christ. In this most 
recent book we see the Creator 
through the eyes of the lifelong art- 
ist, for, like the writers of Christian 
Scripture, Shaw brings her own life 
and experience to bear on the theo- 
logical wisdom she imparts. The 
narratives from the author's life give 
road-tested credibility to the truths 
she offers. 

And Ido mean “road-tested.” The 
stories in the book often are about 
God encountered in transit, be the 
location Romania while speaking to 
poets or in Santa Fe with other Chris- 
tian artists. The Santa Fe story cap- 
tures the way Luci finds grace in the 
fragile and sometimes chipped clay 
pots that we are. 

Heading to the conference Luci 
suffered airsickness on the flight, 
two blown tires on the rental car as 
she drove through the intensely hot 
landscape, and then, finally settled 
at the conference center, during a 
middle of the night foray to a hall- 
way bathroom she was locked out of 
her bedroom wearing only her night- 
clothes. Even a sturdy and young 
“clay pot” would feel defeated by 
that day, but Luci was 85 years old. 
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She was at the conference as part of 
her “lifelong pursuit of God,” and 
she continued that pursuit in a con- 
versation the next day with Fr. Rich- 
ard Rohr to whom she told her “old 
story of doubt and desire, of occa- 
sional flashes of light and renewal, 
of depression about my failure con- 
sistently to achieve the joy of the Lord 
and to trust that Lord unreservedly” 
(pp. 133-134). 

Luci granted the Franciscan 
priest, and us as her readers, the 
privileged view of her God-im- 
printed soul. His spiritual direction 
and her honest confession refreshed 
her soul. She wrote that the experi- 
ence was “like taking the cap off a 
perfume bottle to release the fra- 
grance.... lexperience a kind of buoy- 
ancy, suffused with light and life in 
a way I cannot explain, or explain 
away” (p. 139). 

The reader who has accompanied 
the author through her calamitous 
trip to Santa Fe feels buoyant relief, 
too. The light does shine in the 
darkness. There is treasure in the clay 
pot and, we trust, beauty from the 
ashes. Profoundly and simply, the 
message is that we are not alone. We 
are held in hands that shape and 
shelter us, and their touch may be 
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conveyed through nature, art, and 
human kindness. 

What a joy it is to see life through 
Luci Shaw’s personal stories and her 
artistic vision. The Thumbprint on the 
Clay is marked by the beauty of her 
ingenuity: wisdom kilned into her 
through a long journey of faith that 
has encompassed seasons of hard- 
ship and joy; poetry that flows forth 
from her creative magnanimity and 
punctuates her graceful narrative; 
and her attuned, embodied aware- 
ness of hints of the Creator’s pres- 
ence in every nook, niche, name, and 
soul that kneels before the Holy. 

By the light shed by this book, we 
are better able to see our own God- 
imprinted lives as they’re marked by 
penetrating mystery and indelible 
grace. Turn the page and engage the 
adventure! @ 


Susan S. Phillips (Ph.D.), executive di- 
rector and professor at New College 
Berkeley of Berkeley’s Graduate Theo- 
logical Union, is a sociologist, spiritual 
director, and the author of several 
books, including Candlelight: Illuminat- 
ing the Art of Spiritual Direction and The 
Cultivated Life: From Ceaseless Striving to 
Receiving Joy. She serves on the edito- 
rial board of several journals, including 
Radix magazine. 


The Last Word 


The Festival of Incarnation 
A New Year’s Meditation 


Jim Friedrich 


Every New Year's Eve, we ritually renew our faith in the future. There is an element 
of carnival this night, as we throw off the tyranny of good order for a bit of wild excess, 
declaring independence from the way things are in the name of things to come. But the 
night’s underlying theme is not chaos but renewal, as expressed in the traditional 
English carol: 


The old year now away is fled, the new year it is entered... 
Now, like the snake, cast off your skin... and to amend this new year begin. 


This festival of rebirth, ringing out the old, ringing in the new, reflects an abiding 
human rhythm. Whether it’s every morning or every December 31st, we bid farewell to 
our flawed efforts and bad habits, resolving to do better this time around. Taken in 
isolation, New Year’s Eve has a whiff of doubt if not desperation. We know that the 
midnight noise and kisses will soon fade into the hangovers and broken resolutions of 
January’s new morning. (continued p.30) 
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This festival of rebirth, ringing out the old, 


ringing in the new, reflects an abiding human rhythm. 


But New Year’s Day is also the eighth day of Christmas, the Festival of Incarnation. What 
wants to be born is not a project of our own making, doomed to wither in the wintry blast of 
time. The Babe of Bethlehem is not the cartoon baby draped in the banner of “2017,” depos- 
ing the old man of “2016” ina melancholy preview of its own ultimate fate 365 days hence. 

The holy Child is the Lord of the Dance who “will never, never die.” Yes, this new person 
will share our mortal condition; he will live and die as one of us. But in so doing he will 
accomplish what we can never do on our own. He will make our own stories part of the 
divine Dance. He will guide our own steps into the way of peace. 

People often fuss about whether Christmas is pagan or Christian, secular or sacred. But 
the whole point of Christmas is that it is now impossible to tell the two apart. Ever since poet 
Richard Crashaw’s “the great angel-blinding Light” shrank “His blaze, to shine in a poor 
shepherd's eye,” what poet George Herbert termed “Heaven in ordinarie” is the way this 
Dance goes. When the Christmas festival fades like Scrooge’s transformative dream, we will 
all return to habitual place and ordinary time. But if we have paid any attention at all, 
nothing will be quite the same again: neither ourselves, nor the world, nor the flow of time. 

God with us. This changes everything. 

Once, on the last day of the year, I rose early and went outside to see the stars. Orion, 
winter’s dominant constellation, had already left the stage. Leo, who rules the western sky 
on spring evenings, now roared in his place. To gaze on the night sky before dawn is to 
behold the future. Standing in the cold of winter, I looked upon the constellations of spring. 
And to complicate the metaphor, the starlight itself was a message from the distant past. 

Time is a mysterious gift. Past, present, and future keep changing partners in the everlast- 
ing whirl of the Dance. Breathless, we do our best to keep up. As W. H. Auden putit, “if there 
when Grace dances, I should dance.” 

The poet also wrote perhaps the best New Year’s Eve line of all, which I commend to you 
with my wishes for a most happy and blessed new year: 

“Time is our choice of How to love and Why.” 


Jim Friedrich is an Episcopal priest, liturgical creative, filmmaker, writer, musician, teacher, and 
retreat leader. His itinerant ministry is devoted to religious imagination and holy wonder. He lives on 
Bainbridge Island, Washington, and blogs as The Religious Imagineer at jimfriedrich.com. 


Where Christian Faith Meets Contemporary Culture 
RADIX MAGAZINE 


“Radix magazine strikes such a welcome balance in this polarized 
world, as it always—like John Wesley—announces its text and 
then ‘makes it cross-country to Christ as fast as it can’—; and this, 
in a way that does not require one to check one’s mind at the door. 
We need more witnesses, like this, to an intelligent Christ-centered 
faith. | hope Radix finds an ever widening, and appreciative, 
audience.” 

—Richard Bolles, author of What Color Is Your Parachute? 


“What a joy it is to have a Christian magazine with its own 
integrity—which has the courage boldly to seek the truth.” 
—Madeleine L'Engle, author of A Wrinkle in Time 


“Tread every word of the ‘Jesus’ issue. Superb! One of the best 
treatments of the whole controversy that I’ve ever seen. You do 
great work.”—Philip Yancey, author of The Jesus I Never Knew 


sediction for the City/ Garrison Keillor 


“T love Radix. It’s a wonderful, exciting, sweet, smart magazine. I 
really enjoy reading it.”—Anne Lamott, author of Traveling Mercies 


“Radix has always challenged me to think clearly, to trust the Good News of Jesus Christ right at the center of 
everything, and to work out the meaning of that hope, faith, and love into the places where I live every day.” 
—Earl Palmer, pastor, author of Love Has Its Reasons 


“Radix is increasingly meaty, and the substance of its meat is marvelously diverse and nourishing.” 
—Luci Shaw, poet and author of Writing the River 


“Radix focuses on the church’s most critical issue, both in our country and in the world: the interface of faith and 
culture.” —Mark Lau Branson, author of The Reader’s Guide to the Best Evangelical Books 
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